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X. — The Arctic Highlanders. By 0. R Makkham, Esq. 
[Read March 21s«, 1865.] 

The ethnological results that may be expected from North Polar 
Exploration hare been under the consideration of the Council of 
this Society, and I therefore trust that a review of all we now 
know of the most northern inhabitants of the earth may be 
looked upon as a subject of sufficient interest, at this time, to 
engage your attention. Such a review will have the effect of 
taking stock, as it were, of our present knowledge, and of record- 
ing the data on which an opinion may be formed of the value and 
importance of future research. 

It must be understood that by the most northern inhabitants 
of the earth I do not mean the whole Esquimaux race, but only 
that interesting tribe which dwells far to the northward of any 
other, at the head of Baffin's Bay. 

In a paper read before the Geographical Society, I endeavoured to 
trace the origin and migrations of this tribe, and of the Greenland 
Esquimaux generally, from the cradle of their race in Northern 
Siberia, all along the shores of the Parry Islands, until they reached 
their present home in Greenland; and I pointed out the reasons for 
supposing that wanderers may probably be inhabiting far more 
northern lands even up to the very Pole itself. It will not, there- 
fore, be necessary to dwell upon this part of the subject ; but, in 
examining the habits, language, mode of life, and appearance of 
the Arctic Highlanders, I shall take occasion to point out such 
circumstances as appear to favour my theory of their origin. 

The country with which we shall have to do, the home of the 
Arctic Highlanders, is that strip of land on the eastern side of 
Baffin's Bay and Smith Sound, which is bounded on the south by 
the Melville, and on the north by the great Humboldt glacier ; 
and in the first place it will be as well to enumerate the voyages 
which have brought this region to our knowledge, and to examine 
what manner of country it is which supplies a home for this 
outlying piquet of humanity. 

On the 1st of July, 1616, Baffin steered the little Discovery, of 
fifty-five tons, into the open water at the head of Baffin's Bay, 
which " anew revived the hope of a passage". The old navigator 
refrained from scattering the names of all the great men of his 
day and of all his friends and acquaintances round the head of 
the bay. He only gave names to eight of the most prominent 
features — namely, Cape Dudley Digges, Wolstenholme Sound and 
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Island, Whale Sound, Hakluyt Island, and Smith, Jones, and 
Lancaster Sounds. He anchored in Wolstenholme and Whale 
Sounds ; but it is not stated that he landed, and as the weather 
was bad, he probably did not, so that he did not see any of the 
inhabitants. But no doubt they were watching him with extreme 
astonishment, from behind rocks, as is their wont, and the ap- 
pearance of this strange apparition in those silent seas must have 
been the subject of a tradition in the tribe. 

Baffin, then, was the first navigator who forced his way through 
the ice-barrier drifting south, and entered the " North Water"; 
but it was left to Sir John Boss to discover the existence of in- 
habitants on its shores. His account of them, though containing 
several errors, is given in perfect good faith, and due allowance 
must of course be made for mistakes of interpretation. 

After an interval of just two centuries, Captain John Boss fol- 
lowed Baffin into the "North Water", and was the first European 
who had intercourse with the inhabitants of its shores — whom 
he called " Arctic Highlanders". They came off to his ships over 
the ice, in small parties, between the 9th and 16th- of August, 
1818, and he took much pains to obtain all possible information 
from them, through his Esquimaux interpreter, John Sackheuse ; 
but he did not land to examine their huts. Sackheuse evidently 
understood their dialect very imperfectly, and he told Boss strange 
stories about a mountain of iron, a king called Tidoowah, who 
lived in a large stone house, and other marvels. But all that 
poor old Sir John saw with his own eyes, respecting the dress 
and appearance of his visitors, their sledges and implements, he 
describes with truth and accuracy. 

Sir John Boss led the way into the " North Water", and he 
was followed during many years by a fleet of whalers who, doubt- 
less, occasionally communicated with the "Arctic Highlanders"; 
but we have no record of these visits, if any such took place. In 
1849-50 the North Star (store ship) wintered in Wolstenholme 
Sound, and her crew had most friendly relations with the natives 
throughout the period of their stay ; and in August 1850 HM.S. 
Assistance (Captain Ommanney), with her tender, the Intrepid, 
communicated with the natives at Cape York. The Intrepid also 
went into Wolstenholme Sound ; and we took on board a young 
Arctic Highlander, of whom I shall have more to say presently, 
as he afforded an excellent opportunity of forming a judgment of 
the characteristics of this interesting people. The other discovery 
ships of 1850-51 {Lady Fra,nJclin and Sophia, under Captain 
Benny ; Prince Albert, under Captain Forsyth ; and Felix, com- 
manded by Sir John Boss) also had intercourse with the natives 
at Cape York. In August 1852 H.M.S. Resolute (Captain Kellett) 
touched at Cape York ; and in the same year Captain Inglefield, 
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in the Isabella, visited the natives of the Petowak glacier, and at 
a settlement about twenty miles from Cape Parry. Dr. Kane did 
not see them until his schooner was frozen in for the winter on 
the eastern shore of Smith Sound, but he afterwards formed most 
intimate relations with them during 1853-54-55. One of his 
officers, Dr. Hayes, was living amongst them for several months, 
and they saved the lives of Kane and his whole crew. Finally, 
Sir Leopold M'Clintock, in the Fox, communicated with eight 
natives off Cape York, on June 27th, 1858. They asked after 
Dr. Kane, and immediately recognised the Danish interpreter, 
Petersen, who served both in the expeditions of Kane and M'Clin- 
tock. At Godhavn Sir Leopold received a request from the Royal 
Danish Greenland Company, through the Inspector of North 
Greenland, to convey the tribe of Arctic Highlanders to the 
Danish settlements in Greenland ; and, he says, "had the objects 
and circumstances of my voyage permitted me to turn aside for 
this purpose, it would have afforded me very sincere satisfaction 
to carry out so humane a project".* 

It is from the accounts of writers and other observers who have 
served in these different voyages, and more particularly from the 
works of Dr. Kane and Dr. Hayes, that our knowledge of the 
" Arctic Highlanders" is derived.-f- 

The home of these people of the far north is between latitudes 
76° and 79°, just on the verge of the unknown Polar Eegion. It 
is a deeply indented coast-line of granitic cliffs, broken by bays 
and sounds, with numerous rocks and islands, and glaciers stream- 
ing down the ravines into the sea. To the south it is bounded 
by the glaciers of Melville Bay, which now bar all progress in 
that direction, insomuch that when John Sacklieuse told Captain 
Boss's visitors that he came from the south, they replied — " that 
cannot be, there is nothing but ice there"! To the northward, 
in like manner, a glacier bounds their hunting ground ; while in- 
land the mighty Semik-soak, or great glacier of the interior, con- 
fines them to the sea-coast, and to the shores of fiords and islands. 

* Fate of Franklin, p. 138. 

t 1. Sir John Ross's First Voyage, 1818; 2. Parker Snow's Arctic 
Voyage, 1851; 3. Osborn's Stray Leaves, 1852; 4. Markham's Franklin's 
Footsteps, 1853; 5. Sutherland's Journal, etc., 1852; 6. Inglefield's Summer 
Search, 1853 ; 7. Arctic Miscellanies, 1853 ; 8. McDougall's Voyage of the 
Resolute, 1855; 9. Kane's Arctic Explorations, 1836; 10. Hayes's Boat 
Voyage, 1857 ; 11. Rev. J. B. Murray's Account of Erasmus York ; 12. 
M'Clintock's Fate of Franklin, 1860. Vocabularies — 1. Balbi, Atlas Eth- 
nographique; 2. Washington, Esquimaux Vocabularies; 3. Fabricius, 
Greenland Dictionary ; 4. Ross's Second Voyage ; 5. Parry's Second Voyage : 
6. Krantz's Greenland ; 7. Egede's Greenland. Siberia — Strahlenburg ; 
Wrangell ; Hooper's Tents of the Tuski ; Br. Simpson's Report. 

% The distance from Cape York to Upernavik, the nearest inhabited land 
to the south, is about two hundred and fifty miles. 
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The vast interior glacier sends down numerous branches to the 
sea, the ends of which break off and form a great annual harvest 
of icebergs. The rocky coast, between these streams of ice, is for 
the most part of granite formation, and in many places is richly 
covered with soft moss, and numerous wild flowers, besides dwarf 
willow. The flora of this land consists of forty-four genera and 
seventy-six species as yet discovered; among which there are four 
kinds of ranunculus, fourteen crucifers, including three kinds of 
scurvy grass, several pretty little stellarias, potentillas, and saxi- 
frages, seven of the heath tribe, a dwarf willow, a fern (Cysto- 
pteris), and numerous mosses and grasses. Dr. Donnet speaks of 
the fertile valleys of Wolstenholme Sound, covered with moss, 
over which, as he walked, he felt as if Persia had sent her softest 
material to give comfort to the Arctic Highlander. It is fair to 
add that he wrote this sentence when frozen in off the more 
barren shores of Griffith Island. 

But it is on the condition of the sea, much more than of the 
land, that the suitability of a region for human habitation depends 
within the Arctic Zone; and although Greenland is infinitely richer 
in vegetation, and abounds more in animal life, than the dreary 
archipelago to the westward, yet without open water in the 
winter it would be uninhabitable. The ice drifting south in the 
spring leaves a large extent of navigable sea at the head of Baf- 
fin's Bay during the summer — known as the "North Water"; 
while the currents and the innumerable icebergs, always in mo- 
tion and ploughing up the floes, keep up open pools and lanes of 
water throughout the winter. 

Such is the country which supports a multitude of living crea- 
tures, in a temperature where the mean of the warmest month is 
+ 38 and of the coldest — 38, in a climate where there are furious 
gales of wind, where the year is divided into one long day and 
one long night, but where, in the glorious summer, in the calm and 
silent sunny nights, may be seen some of the most lovely scenery 
on this earth. No rich woodland tints, little diversity of colouring ; 
all its beauty dependent upon ice and water, and beetling crags, 
and strange atmospheric effects, but still most beautiful. The 
land between the shore and the glacier is the abode of reindeer, 
musk oxen, wolves, bears, foxes, hares, and lemmings ; of ravens, 
falcons, owls, ptarmigan, willow grouse, snow bunting, dotterels, 
and phalaropes ; while the aquatic birds come in tens of thousands 
to breed on the crags and islands — king ducks, eider ducks, long- 
tailed ducks, and brent geese ; looms, dovekeys, and rotches in 
millions, skuas, ivory and silver gulls, burgomasters, mullemukkes, 
kithwakes, and Arctic terns. Above all, so far as man's existence 
is concerned, the open pools and lanes of water are crowded with 
seals (hispid and bearded), walrus, white whales, and narwhals, 
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and these again betoken the existence of fish, molluscs, and minute 
marine creatures in myriads. 

Here, then, is a region where man, too, might find subsistence, 
and here accordingly we meet with a hardy tribe of men, num- 
bering, according to Dr. Kane's calculation, about 140 souls. 
They are separated in eight or more settlements, scattered along 
the coast from the Humboldt to the Melville glacier. The names 
of these settlements, according to York, who marked all their 
positions on his chart, are Anoatok, in Smith Sound ; Etah, near 
Cape Alexander; Pikierloo, Idkalloo, Peter avik, Betlek, in Whale 
Sound; Omenak, where the North Star wintered; Ahipa and 
Irnnagen, at Cape York. These are the permanent winter settle- 
ments, but in summer they pitch their tents wherever they are 
likely, to find the best hunting ground. 

This remarkable tribe is decidedly of Asiatic affinities so far as 
the outer man is concerned. The men we saw at Cape York 
averaged about five feet five inches in height ; but Dr. Kane de- 
scribes the first native he met with as a head taller than himself, 
and extremely powerful and well built. They are generally cor- 
pulent and fleshy, and so heavy that it is difficult to lift a full- 
grown man. The forehead is narrow and low ; nose very small ; 
cheeks full and chubby ; mouth large, lips thick ; eyes small, 
black and very bright ; beard scanty and hair black and coarse. 
The hands and feet are small and thick. They are possessed of 
great strength, endurance, and activity ; and are on the whole in- 
telligent. This description, most of which I have copied from my 
journal, would answer as well for some of the northern tribes of 
Siberia as for the Arctic Highlanders ; and I may add that when 
poor York went to the Great Exhibition everybody thought he 
was a Chinese.* 

Their winter habitations mark them as a peculiar people, quite 
distinct from the Esquimaux of America ; for while the latter al- 
ways live in snow huts, the Arctic Highlanders build structures 
of stone. These stone igloos, though quite unlike the winter 
homes of the American Esquimaux, are precisely the same as the 
ruined yourts on the northern shores of Siberia, and as the ruins 
found in all parts of the Parry Islands. They thus furnish one 
of several clues which point to Siberia as the original home of 
these people. 

The igloo of the Arctic Highlander is built of large stones, 
carefully and artistically arranged, in an elliptical form. The 
sides gradually approach each other, and the roof is covered over 

* The descriptions given by Dr. Simpson of the tribes in Kotzebue 
Sound, and by Lieut. Hooper of the Tuski on the Asiatic coast, show that 
these people closely resemble the Arctic Highlanders in outward appear- 
ance. 

VOL. IV. 
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with long slabs, at a height of about five feet eight inches from the 
ground, the outside being lined with sods. The entrance is by a 
tunnel about ten feet long, with barely room enough for a man 
to crawl through — called tossut; and just above there is a small 
window with dried seals' entrails stretched over it. The dimen- 
sions of the interior are about twelve feet by ten, and half of it 
is taken up by a raised platform which is covered with dried 
moss and bear skins, and serves as a bed for the whole family. 
On the walls hang skins, fowl-nets, whips, and harpoon -lines; and 
the furniture consists of shallow cups of seal-skin, the soap-stone 
lamp (kotluk) with its supply of oil and moss-wicks, and racks of 
rib-bones lashed together crosswise, on which the clothes are 
dried. The cups are for receiving the water as it melts from a 
lump of snow, and flows down the shoulder blade of a walrus, 
placed on stones. This is their sole cooking operation ; for the 
boiling of soup made of blood, oil, and intestines is only done as 
an occasional delicacy ; and as a rule they devour their food raw, 
be it flesh, blubber, or intestines, and in enormous quantities. 
Kane calculates one man's consumption at eight or ten pounds of 
flesh and blubber, and half a gallon of water and soup. This diet 
is no doubt wholesome and natural, and, so long as it can be had 
in sufficient quantity, it preserves the Arctic Highlander in the 
fine plump condition which characterises him. The heat of the 
igloo is intense, when the ordinary number of a dozen inmates is 
collected, and it is the usual habit to adopt a complete dress of 
nature as the indoor attire. It is not, therefore, until the Arctic 
Highlanders come forth for the chase, that they may be seen in a 
dress suited to the outer climate. Next the skin they wear a 
shirt of bird-skins neatly sewn together, with the soft down in- 
wards ; over which comes the kapetah, a loose jumper of fox- 
skin, which is, however, tight round the neck, where the nessak 
or hood is attached to it. The nessak is lined with bird-skins 
and trimmed with fox-fur. The breeches called nannook, of bear- 
skin, come down to the knees, and up so as just to be in contact 
with the kapetah, when the wearer is standing upright. If he 
stoops the whole of his person between the nannook and kapetah 
is exposed. On the feet bird-skin socks are worn with a padding 
of grass, over which come bear-skin boots. By means of their sledges 
drawn by dogs they can move swiftly to the best hunting-grounds, 
which are of course well-known; and secure the mighty game, the 
huge walrus and formidable bears, which are their necessaries of 
life. No hunters in the world display more indomitable courage 
and presence of mind, nor more skill and judgment in the exercise 
of their craft. Their weapons are a lance of narwhal ivory, or 
sometimes of two bear thigh-bones lashed together, tipped with 
steel since their intercourse with whalers, and a harpoon. They 
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also have a knife made from some old drifted cask hoop, which 
they conceal in the boot. The lance is used in their gallant en- 
counters with bears, and in securing a walrus or seal on the ice, 
when its retreat has been cut off; the harpoon for the far more 
dangerous battles with the walrus in his own element. They 
have bird-nets, with which they catch the little auks and guil- 
lemots that breed in myriads on the perpendicular crags ; and 
this employment is also attended with great risk. In the year 
we visited Cape York, a native told us that several men had lost 
their lives in netting guillemots on the steep cliffs of Akpa Island. 
York also told us that his people occasionally, but very rarely, 
succeeded in killing a reindeer; and Petersen says that the twenty 
decayed skulls, without lower jaws, that were found to the north- 
ward of 79° N., had been killed by native hunters.* 

They have no canoes, either kayak or omenak, and are thus 
confined to the land and ice ; and they probably first obtained the 
word omenak for a ship, from John Sackheuse when he pointed 
to the Alexander and Isabella. This ignorance of an appliance 
which is known to nearly all the Esquimaux tribes, is remarkable. 
The Arctic Highlanders certainly do not show themselves to be 
less intelligent than other Esquimaux tribes in contrivances for 
procuring food and providing for their comfort. I am inclined, 
therefore, to account for their want of kayaks from the circum- 
stances of their position. In the south, from the absence of ice 
during a great part of the year, the Greenlander is obliged to 
seek his food on the sea ; while in the north there is a land-floe 
throughout the year, and the Arctic Highlander can harpoon the 
walrus, narwhal, and white whale from the ice. The necessity 
which led to the invention of a kayak in the one case, does not 
exist, in so urgent a form, in the other. Hans, the Holsteinborg 
Esquimaux, who was left behind by Dr. Kane (having fallen in 
love with a fair daughter of the far north), had a kayak with 
him ; but in the winter of 1857-58, being pressed by famine, he 
and his family were obliged to eat it. 

It is more remarkable that the Arctic Highlanders have no 
bows and arrows, and this is one of the circumstances which con- 
clusively prove that they are not the same people as the Esqui- 
maux of Boothia and Pond's Bay. The great superiority of the 
sledges of the Arctic Highlanders, compared with those of the 
Boothia people, f must weigh on their credit side, against the 
bone bows and arrows, in deciding the comparative ingenuity and 
intelligence of these tribes. 

The hunting season of summer and autumn enables the Arctic 
Highlanders to accumulate large stores of flesh and blubber which 

* M'Clintock, p. 76. t M'Clintock, p. 230. 
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lasts them until December, but their enormous consumption soon 
diminishes the stock, and in January and February they begin to 
feel the pinchings of hunger. Then these indomitable hunters 
have to come out in the intense cold and contend with the huge 
walrus on the edge of treacherous ice ; while, in very bad seasons, 
they are reduced to eating their dogs. During the long night 
they are engaged in mending sledge-harness and preparing har- 
poon-lines and bird-nets ; and the women chew the boot-soles 
and bird-skins, and make clothes with ivory needles and thread of 
split seal sinew. Summer brings a bright and happy time of 
sunshine and plenty. The children drive the babies along in 
miniature sledges, the boys play at hockey with rib-bones and 
leathern balls, or catch the rotches with nets attached to long 
narwhal horns, and the hunters are busy in their attacks upon 
larger game. All emerge from the dismal igloos, and exchange 
their darkness and filth for the well ventilated seal-skin tents ; 
and thus they move from place to place along the coast. 

We now come to the consideration of the important question 
of language, as an element in the discussion of the origin of these 
people. It has been argued that the Greenlanders cannot have 
come from Siberia because their language belongs to the American 
type of languages, which Du Ponceau has called polysynthetic, 
and William von Humboldt agglutinative, from their peculiarity 
of forming all compound words and phrases by adding particles 
to the root in a certain way. Now, it cannot be denied, that the 
Esquimaux language certainly does exhibit this peculiarity. It 
indulges in very long words, such, for instance, as Aulisariarto- 
rasuarpok (he made haste to go out fishing), which is composed 
of the three words, aulisarpok (he fishes), peartorpok (he went), 
and pivxesuarpok (he made haste). Aglekkigiartorasuamiarpok 
is not short. But, at the same time, the grammatical construc- 
tion, or rather the method of agglutination in the Esquimaux lan- 
guage, is very different from the way of forming compound words 
in the American languages with which I am acquainted. The 
truth is, that agglutination is by no means peculiar to the Ame- 
rican languages ;, and Professor Max Miiller groups the American 
with many other languages in Asia and Africa, which he calls ag- 
glutinative, not because there is the remotest indication of a com- 
mon origin, but from the absence of any organic differences of 
grammatical structure.* There seems, therefore, to be no reason 
for supposing that the Esquimaux is an American language, 
owing to its grammatical structure ; but in this respect it more 

* These languages are called agglutinative, to distinguish thein from 
the inflexion of the Aryan and Semitic tongues, and from the roots of the 
Chinese. 
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closely resembles some of the languages of the Siberian tribes. 
Then, again, the vocabularies of the Greenland language and that 
of some Siberian tribes contain so many important words alike 
that their comparison supplies another argument in favour of 
common origin. The following list contains some words which 
are identical in the languages of the Greenlanders, and of the 
Siberian tribes near the Gulf of Anadyr. 



English. 


Oreenlanders. 


Siberian. 


Sun 


Sekhinek 


Shekenek 


Moon 


Takhek 


Tankuk 


Earth 


Nuna 


Nuna 


Water 


Imek 


Emak 


Fire 


Ing-nek 


Eknok 


Father 


Atatak 


Ataka 


Eye 


Irsikh 


Iik 


Head 


Niakok 


Naskok 


1 


Attausek 


Atashek 


2 


Maggok 


Makukh 


3 


Pingasut 


Pin gay u 


4 


Sittamat 


Ishtamat 


5 


Tellimet 


Tatlirnat 



But neither the Arctic Highlanders' vocabulary nor that of the 
Tchuktches and Anadyr tribes are before us in a complete shape.* 
It may be understood generally that the languages spoken by all 
the tribes from Humboldt glacier to Cape Farewell, are but 
dialects of the same mother tongue; while they are dialects of 
the languages of Labrador, Igloolik, Boothia, Kotzebue Sound, 
and some parts of Siberia. 

The Arctic Highlanders only have words for the first five nu- 
merals, although they make shift to count a little higher, up to 
twenty ; but otherwise their language, though wanting all words 
to express abstract ideas, is very precise and exact, and few lan- 
guages are richer in pronominal forms of speech. Their songs 
are for the most part impromptu, and in the long winter night, 
while one recites a catalogue of recent events and possibly some 
traditions, the rest join, with a certain time and cadence, in the 
ancient chorus — Amna ajah ajah ah-hu. Dr. Kane heard this 
chorus in the igloos in Smith Sound, and Krantz records the 
same words as used by the people of South Greenland. Their re- 
ligion is very simple. They believe in supernatural beings pre- 
siding over the elements, who are the familiar spirits of their 
angekoks or magicians ; and that the angekoks can converse with 
them, and thus prophesy the prospects of the hunting season and 
similar matters. These angekoks are not hereditary office-bearers; 



* It must be remembered, too, that the Omoki and other Siberian tribes 
have disappeared altogether, taking their language with them ; and, accord- 
ing to my theory, these are the ancestors of the Arctic Highlanders. 
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but, for the most part, they are the cleverest and laziest fellows 
in the community. They have a few proverbs and figurative say- 
ings, they perform incantations over the sick, prescribe the nature 
and amount of mourning for the dead (who are buried under 
heaps of stones, or sometimes an igloo is abandoned and closed 
up as a tomb), and exercise that general influence which they ob- 
tain from their own cunning, and from the traditional respect in 
which their profession is held. This angekok superstition is 
exactly the same as the Shamanism of the Siberian tribes, as de- 
scribed by Wrangell. There is very little crime amongst these 
good-natured savages, though the punishments they inflicted on 
criminals were formerly severe. But in 1858 the people at Cape 
York told M'Clintock that they had abolished their ancient cus- 
tom of punishing theft capitally, because their best hunters were 
often the greatest thieves. 

One of the most striking points in the intellectual development 
of all the Esquimaux tribes is their wonderful talent for topogra- 
phy. The cases of the woman of Igloolik who drew a map for 
Parry, and of the Boothians who did the same for Ross, and the 
interesting account of the old lady who conned the Fox up Pond's 
Inlet as if she had been a certificated pilot from the Trinity House, 
are familiar to readers of Arctic voyages. The same talent was 
displayed by our shipmate, Erasmus York, on board the As- 
sistance. When asked by Captain Ommanney to sketch the coast, 
he took up a pencil, a thing he had never seen before, and deli- 
neated the coast-line from Pikierloo to Cape York, with astonish- 
ing accuracy, making marks to indicate all the islands, remarkable 
cliffs, glaciers, and hills, and giving all their native names. "Every 
rock," says Dr. Kane, "has its name, every hill its significance." 

The visitor who first sees a party of Arctic Highlanders will be 
at once struck by their merry good-natured countenances, their 
noisy fun, and boisterous laughter. They have a true love of in- 
dependence and liberty, and their mode of life has bred in them 
great powers of endurance, cool presence of mind, and indomitable 
courage. Their ingenuity and skill are by no means contemptible, 
and their intellectual capacity, though inferior to that of many 
other savage people, is not altogether contemptible. They do not 
hesitate to steal from the Kabluna, stranger, for whom they can- 
not be expected to have any fellow feeling ; but when confidence 
is once established, they have proved themselves to be good men 
and true ; they undoubtedly saved the crew of the Advance from 
death which was staring them in the face, and Dr. Kane gives his 
testimony that "when troubles came upon him and his people, 
never have friends been more true than these Arctic Highlanders". 

We, of the old Assistance, can bear witness with regard to one of 
the members of this northern race, who, by his constant cheerful- 
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ness and good humour, and his readiness to make himself useful, 
became a great favourite on board. Through the kindness of Ad- 
miral Ommanney he received an education in England, and went 
afterwards to Newfoundland, where he died. A lady, who wrote 
to announce his death, thus speaks of poor Erasmus York (Kala- 
hierua) : " During his illness, he was as patient and gentle as ever, 
and thankful for all that was done to relieve him. We all loved 
him for his true-heartedness, obedience, and kindness of disposi- 
tion ; and I trust that we may not forget the example he gave 
us of forgiveness and forbearance under injury." The Arctic 
Highlanders are savages, but they are ingenious and intelligent, 
courageous as hunters, true and loyal to friends in distress, and 
capable, after instruction, of the highest virtues of civilised men. 

In conclusion, I will sum up the points which, after an examin- 
ation of the ethnology of the Arctic Highlanders, tend to corro- 
borate the theory of their origin and migrations submitted in my 
paper read before the Geographical Society. First, then, there is 
the evidence that they are not branches of any Esquimaux tribe 
of America or its islands. The American Esquimaux never go 
from their own hunting range for any distance to the inhospitable 
north. Except in the case of the Pond's Bay natives, who fol- 
lowed up the whalers for a specific reason in modern times, there 
is no instance of their having gone north ; and it is unreasonable 
to suppose that they would do so. The American Esquimaux 
live in snow huts, the Arctic Highlanders in igloos built of stone ; 
the former have kayaks and bows and arrows, the latter have 
none ; the Boothians use sledges of rolled-up seal skin ; the 
Arctic Highlanders have sledges of bone. We have proofs, also, 
that the ancient wanderers who left traces along the Parry Islands, 
were the same tribe as the Arctic Highlanders, and distinct from 
the American Esquimaux. The ruins on the shores of the Parry 
Islands are identical with the stone igloos of the Arctic High- 
landers, and unlike anything ever built by the American Esqui- 
maux. The pieces of bone sledge runners that were found among 
these ruins, are the same as those used by the former tribe, while 
the Boothians (the nearest American Esquimaux) use seal skin 
runners. The bone which had been cut to form a duct for con- 
ducting melted snow into a cup, found by myself on Griffith 
Island, and the lamp picked up by Osborn on Cape Lady Frank- 
lin, are precisely similar articles to those now used by the Arctic 
Highlanders. 

It is unnecessary to repeat the evidence of northern migrations 
from Siberia, which I gave in my former paper ; so we now come 
to the points of resemblance between the Arctic Highlanders and 
some Siberian tribes. In physiognomy and general appearance 
the Esquimaux are Mongolian, and are utterly unlike any Ameri- 
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can people. The Esquimaux language is unlike any American 
language ; while in vocabulary and grammatical construction it 
is but a dialect of the language spoken by the Tchuktches, the 
people in the Gulf of Anadyr, and other Siberian tribes. The 
angekok superstition of the Esquimaux resembles, even in minute 
particulars, the Shamanism of Siberia. These points apply to 
the whole Esquimaux race ; and, in proving that the Arctic High- 
landers are distinct from the American Esquimaux, I do not mean 
that they are not all the same race, speaking dialects of the same 
language, but that they have had no communication since their 
ancestors left Siberia, and, crossing the meridian of Behring's 
Straits, wandered to the eastward. The American Esquimaux 
migrated, at some very remote period, from Siberia by way of 
Behring's Straits ; and the Viking Thorwald found them on the 
coast of Labrador in the tenth century. The migrations from the 
northern coast of Siberia were later, and were caused by Central 
Asiatic encroachments from the eleventh to the fourteenth cen- 
turies. This exodus took a distinct and more northern route, 
along the coast of the Parry Islands, to Greenland. Such are the 
proofs which have convinced me that the cradle of the Esquimaux 
race is to be found on the frozen tundra of Siberia. 

Only a small remnant of these ancient wanderers is represented 
by the Arctic Highlanders ; and, as I have already suggested, 
many parties, as they arrived, continued their journey both to the 
south, where they peopled Greenland, and also to the north. As 
to the Greenland population, the historical testimony of the Norse- 
men, and the universal tradition of the Greenlanders themselves, 
unite in affirming that the first Skroellings came from the north* 
This is not the place for critically discussing the value of ancient 
Icelandic records, nor am I competent to undertake the task ; but 
they have been most ably edited by learned Danes, and are quite 
as good authorities for history as are the chronicles of Matthew 
Paris or Roger of Wendover. Prom them we learn that the 
Norsemen were the first inhabitants of Greenland, and that the 
present population first appeared, coming from the north, in the 
fourteenth century. How it was that the diminutive, though 
muscular and courageous, Skrosllings overcame and annihilated 
their gigantic Scandinavian foes, must for ever remain a mystery. 
It may be that the Normans were first thinned down by disease, 
and greatly reduced in numbers. One thing is certain : the Nor- 
mans disappeared, leaving many ruins and runic inscriptions be- 
hind them, and the Skroellings have taken their place. The 

* John Sackheuse, when he first saw the Arctic Highlanders, imme- 
diately mentioned the universal tradition of his people that they originally 

came from the north. 
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modern Danish Esquimaux have detailed traditions of the wars 
between their ancestors and the Kabluna, which are represented 
in the curious woodcuts brought home by Sir Leopold M'Clin- 
tock; and I understand that the Danish gentlemen who have 
investigated this very interesting subject, are of opinion that these 
Esquimaux traditions are founded on historical facts. 

But it is the northern, and not the southern, migration from 
the land of the Arctic Highlanders, that now demands our atten- 
tive consideration. We here approach the very confines of the 
great unknown Polar region, and we can discover indications of 
the existence of a Polar population up to the very threshold of 
the Terra Incognita. Petersen tells us that he saw ruins of 
stone igloos to the northward of latitude 79°, which were evi- 
dently upwards of two centuries old ; and the runner of a sledge 
was picked up beyond the Humboldt glacier. Here, then, are 
the traces of wanderers entering the Polar region. Clavering, in 
1823, met with two families in the most northern part of East 
Greenland, who must have come from Smith Sound, and have 
wandered completely round the still unknown northern shores of 
the great glacier-bearing continent of Greenland.* Whales, too, 
have been caught, as we are informed by Scoresby, with lance- 
heads imbedded in their hides of a make entirely different from 
those used by any known people in the world. There are geo- 
graphical arguments favouring the probability of the existence of 
a Polar population, which I have touched upon in my former 
paper ; and it only now remains for me to express a confident 
hope that, after a full consideration of the points which I have 
very inadequately endeavoured to bring before you this evening, 
the eminent and learned ethnologists whom I have ventured to 
address will give their cordial support to the movement in favour 
of North Polar exploration. 

* We may infer that they did not come from the south, for the same 
reason that the American Esquimaux have never gone north to the Parry 
Islands. The East Greenland coast, from the Danebrog Islands to Hudson's 
" Hold with Hope", is so blocked up with eternal ice that no human being- 
could exist there, certainly none would wander there, from the more genial 
south. 



